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SWEDEN’S ROYAL ARCHAEOLOGIST 


By ER!tkK WETTERGREN 


Curator, Swedish National Museum, Stockholm 


HEN we say in Sweden that 
WV Crown Prince Gustavus Adol- 
phus is one of our leading intel- 
lectuals this involves none of the 
servile phraseology sometimes as- 
sociated with royal persons, but is an 
entirely objective characterization of 
traits and activities evidenced in a 
variety of ways. If it is true that at 
the present time Sweden stands at a 
high cultural level, the credit may be 
ascribed in a substantial degree to in- 
tensive personal support which the 
royal family, and not least the Crown 
Prince, gives to different branches of 
art and science. More specifically, it 
is art and those fields of research whose 
purpose it is to elucidate art scientifi- 
cally; that is to say, history of art and 
archaeology, which mainly occupy his 
interest, and I shall here attempt to 
give a brief account of the activities 
through which this interest finds ex- 
pression. 
The artistic and scientific tastes of 
the Crown Prince have a good back- 


ground in the Bernadotte dynasty. No 
less than two of its members have their 
names permanently written in the 
history of Swedish art. Among those in 
the immediate surroundings of the 
Crown Prince with whom he has almost 
daily intercourse is his uncle, Prince 
Eugene, whose high position in the 
realm of modern Swedish art nowadays 
is undisputed, at home as well as 
abroad. Prince Eugene belongs to that 
group of artists who during the eighties 
and nineties of the last century dis- 
covered as it were the characteristics 
and aesthetic effects of the Swedish 
landscape, which he has rendered in 
deep, lyric tones and with a pro- 
nounced sense for decorative effect. It 
is no exaggeration that Prince Eugene 
is one of our foremost monumental 
painters and that no one else has 
rendered so well as he the dreamy, 
light tone of a Swedish summer 
night. 

In the generation before this the 
Bernadotte family also produced a 
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PROMONTORY OF ASINE WITH ITS “‘LOWER CITY’? AND NECROPOLIS, SEEN FROM THE BARBUNA MOUNTAIN RIDGE— 
THE SCENE OF THE SWEDISH EXCAVATIONS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE CROWN PRINCE. 


royal artist for Sweden in the person of 
Prince Eugene’s uncle, King Charles 
XV, though he hardly achieved his 
nephew’s strong, personal power of 
expression. As the central figure in a 
group of artists with whom he 
elaborated the plans for the National 
Museum, founded by him, he made, 
moreover, a lasting contribution to 
Swedish art. An entire section of this 
Museum owes its existence to his in- 
terest as acollector. This is the section 
of decorative art, the nucleus of which 
consists in a large collection he donated. 

The same interest is shared in a pro- 
nounced degree by his nephew, King 
Gustav V, who has gathered a beauti- 
ful collection of Swedish and foreign 
silver. Oscar II, Charles XV’s brother 
and successor on the throne—Prince 
Eugene’s father and the grandfather 
of the Crown Prince—was also a man 
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of deep cultural interests. A grand 
seigneur through and through, he was a 
foremost orator of his day and a poet of 
great formal talent. Beneath this 
rhetorical splendor he maintained a 
profound scholarly interest, and was a 
liberal patron of science, as shown, for 
example, by his generous support of the 
great research expeditions which for 
all time have inscribed the name of 
Sweden in the history of geographical 
explorations. Both Erik Adolf Nor- 
denskidld and Sven Hedin found in the 
“old king’’ an invaluable supporter of 
their journeys over unknown seas and 
lands. 

The roots of the various branches of 
Crown Prince’s cultural interests may 
be traced, therefore, to an excellent 
family tradition, but it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that he has devoted him- 
self to the studies dear to him with 
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SWEDISH EXCAVATORS ON THE CLASSIC GROUNDS OF GREECE. 
From left to right, front row: Erik Wettergren, author of the article, Count C. G. D. Hamilton, aide de camp to 
the Crown Prince, Mr. A. J. B. Wace, head of the British School of Archaeology at Athens, and Nik. Kyparissio, 
head of the Bureau of Archaeology in the Greek Ministry of Cults. 


greater thoroughness than any of his 
ancestors. 

His mind was first captivated by 
Seandinavian archaeology. During the 
last decades of the nineteenth and the 
first of the twentieth century this 
science passed through a period of high 
development. Through their industry 
in collecting specimens and their bril- 
liant coordination of apparently un- 
important facts, such men as Emil 
and Hans Hildebrand, Bernhard Salin, 
Oscar Almgren, and, above all, Oscar 
Montelius, established a fixed chron- 
ology and likewise provided a graphic 
representation of the cultural develop- 
ment of the Swedish people from palae- 
olithic to historic times. The young 
Prince was fascinated by the graphic 
manner of showing how the records of 
the Swedish people are inscribed in the 
soil, and in his school years became 
associated with those who, spade in 
hand, strove to contribute their share 


to the exploration of the country’s 
prehistoric period. 

This occurred when, at the age of 
sixteen, he was spending his summer 
vacations at Tullgarn, his parents’ 
country seat in Sédermanland, where 
memorials of the past abound. Archae- 
ology, however, became to him more 
than boyish play, and after college 
graduation he continued his studies at 
the old university of Upsala—the Ox- 
ford of Sweden—making Swedish an- 
tiquities his favorite study, under the 
guidance of Professor Oscar Almgren, a 
teacher of great eminence, comple- 
menting this by diligently taking part 
in field work. Thanks to the initiative 
of the Prince and the financial aid 
which he secured, one of the most re- 
markable discoveries of the Swedish 
Bronze Age was thus made, when 
“King Bjorn’s mound at Haga”’ gave 
up its priceless treasures to light and 
science. 
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With greater experience and stricter 
scientific critique he next devoted his 
summers to the work of cataloguing 
the antiquities found in the neighbor- 
hood of Tullgarn. After his marriage 
to Princess Margaret of Connaught in 
1905, when he moved to his own 
country seat, Sofiero, in Skane, the 
extreme southern province of Sweden, 
a great part of his time was em- 
ployed in excavations of its soil, as 
rich in memorials of the past as it is 
fertile. Above all it was the Stone Age 
of Skane which aroused his special 
interest, and the excavations under- 
taken there during the summers of 
1905, 1907, and 1908, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Almgren, and of Otto 
Frédin in 1920 and 1921, have had in 
the Crown Prince an interested, dili- 
gent, and keen participant. In Forn- 
olinnen, the journal of the Swedish 
Royal Academy of Literature, History, 
and Antiquities, the Crown Prince has 
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published an account of these excava- 
tions which, in the opinion of archae- 
ological experts, abounds in keen obser- 
vations and shrewd conclusions. 

No one could understand better 
than Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf the 
importance of enlarging the sphere of 
his own country’s exploratory activity, 
and it may be said that his work in 
Swedish archaeology has had its greatest 
value as a preparation for his most im- 
portant contribution to this science, 
which consists in having advanced 
Sweden by giving it a share in the 
great international work of exploration. 
His attention was first directed to class- 
ical ground—to Greece. In this Apol- 
lonian temple service Sweden’s voice 
had been lacking, and for this reason, 
in 1920, after conferences with the 
leaders of the archaeological schools in 
Athens, the Crown Prince made ar- 
rangements with the Greek authorities 
for permission to excavate ancient 
Asine, in Argolis, sung 
by Homer. Financial 
support for the expe- 
dition was secured, and 
the excavations began 
in 1922, continued in 
1924 and are to be 
concluded with the 
work of 1926. 

During part of the 
fall campaign of 1922 
the writer of this arti- 
cle had the pleasure 
to follow the excava- 
tions at close range 
with innumerable op- 
portunities to observe 
the intensity with 
which the Crown 
Prince took part in 


SWEDISH ARCHAEOLOGISTS AT WORK IN THE INTERIOR OF A MyYCENAEAN the excavations. On 


FUNERAL VAULT AT ASINE IN GREECE. 


From left to right the men are Crown Prince Gustavus Adolphus, Axel Hallin, 
Prof. Axel Persson, and Dr. Otto Frédin. The woman is a native worker. 
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capital of Argolis, the Crown Prince 
had gathered around him at the modest 
hotel which constituted his head- 
quarters some experts who with scien- 
tific thoroughness exchanged observa- 
tions after visiting the excavations. 
Deep in discussion, the heads of the 
French and the English archaeological 
institutes in Athens, a representative 
of the Greek government, and the two 
leaders of the Swedish expedition 
strolled with the Crown Prince on the 
open plaza before the hotel, while the 
starry heaven of Greece twinkled over 
the classical soil which was about to 
reveal a few more of its thousand 
secrets. 

Early the following morning the 
party partook of a frugal breakfast, 
whereupon the Crown Prince and the 
three Swedes, including myself, who 
constituted his immediate entourage, 
drove to the place of excavation, a 
distance of about five kilometers from 
Nauplia. The vehicle was as primitive 
as the roads on which we travelled. 
It was a Ford of anything but the latest 
model, held together here and there 
with a wire or a piece of cord. Its jolly 
chauffeur, however, thanks to a stay of 
some time in America, managed to 
converse sufficiently well. Shaking 
violently, we drove between agaves in 
bloom and _ silver-grey olives—on a 
road which had been torn up by the 
powerful torrents of the South. Pass- 
ing through the small villages we were 
surrounded by crowds of cheering 
children who came rushing from their 
school-benches to hail the popular 
Prince from the land of the polar circle 
with their ‘“Kadnuépa! Kadnuépa, 
mpvykire!”’ 

We met the same cheerful and 
familiar greetings from the laborers of 
both sexes who had come from their 
hamlets on the plains to Asine, to dig 





MyCENAEAN VASE FROM 1600-1200 B. C., FOUND AT 

ASINE IN GREECE BY THE SWEDISH ARCHAEOLOGICAL 

EXPEDITION, OF WHICH CROWN PRINCE GUSTAVUS 
ADOLPHUS WAS THE HEAD. 


the soil on which thousands of years 
ago their ancestors had built their 
homes, erected their fortresses, and 
prepared graves for their dead. When 
the Crown Prince had arranged the 
plans for the day’s campaign with Dr. 
Otto Frédin and Professor Axel Pers- 
son, the two leaders of the expedition, 
he threw himself into the work heedless 
of the sun which burned from the sky 
with a heat that was reflected by the 
dry soil. With spade or knife in hand, 
he carefully made one layer of soil 
after another give way for a fantas- 
tically painted sepulchral pithos, dat- 
ing from a couple of thousand years be- 
fore Christ, a noble vase, or an en- 
graved gold-ring from the Mycenaean 
era, or he was seen for hours at the 
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sieve attempting to extract from the 
soil even its least secrets. 

During a short rest the members of 
the expedition refreshed themselves, 
drawing new energy, first from the 
salty turquoise of the Mediterranean 
and later in the shadow of the little 
church where we took our lunch, pre- 
pared over an open fire by the wife of 
the old ‘“‘archiphylax’’. It consisted of 
rice and tomatoes, chicken, and a kind 
of twisted beans which had been sub- 
jected to some primitive art of cooking. 
The bitter, resined wine remained, like 
all other spirits, untouched by the 
Crown Prince. 

Not the least charming event of the 
lunch-hour was the arrival of the 
school children who had been dis- 
missed from their studies, and now 
with their warm hands presented the 
Prince with tightly bound bouquets of 
flowers or attempted to teach us from 
their primers the elements of Homer’s— 
or rather, Venizelos’—language. 

We resumed work; the sun rose 
higher and burned ever hotter; here 
and there a worker could be seen 
throwing himself down for a moment’s 
relaxation in the thin shadow of an 
olive-tree, but Crown Prince Gustaf 
Adolf was the last to abandon his post. 
Thus the work continued day after day, 
now at the summit of the acropolis—a 
fortified, rocky promontory—now at its 
foot in the so-called ‘“‘lower city’’ with 
its strange remnants of settlements 
from centuries before the Homeric or 
the Mycenaean era; again in the 
vaulted tombs of the Mycenaean age, 
hewn in the rock and lying like a’string 
of pearls along one of the slopes of the 
Barbuna mountain, or in the necro- 
polis from the so-called geometric 
period, situated on another slope of the 
same mountain. 


Outwardly the days were all alike, 
but in reality they afforded constant 
variation. One day would feel grey 
and depressing, when the Greek soil 
was stingy with its treasures; the next 
would be filled with tension, when a 
new and unexpected discovery set the 
imagination astir and filled the air with 
the suspense and joy of discovery. The 
faithfulness to duty, which is one of the 
most distinguishing traits of the Crown 
Prince, made it difficult to entice him 
away from the field of labor, but during 
a round-trip on the much, but not 
sufficiently, sung Peloponnesus I 
noticed other phases of his ardent 
scholarly zeal and energy which made 
him smilingly dismiss the often quite 
noticeable discomforts which are part 
of travel in Greece, and also his 
physical vigor, which reminded me of 





PITHOS, OR FUNERAL URN OF 2,000 B. C., CONTAINING 

THE SKELETON OF A CHILD, FOUND IN THE ‘“‘LOWER 

CITY’? OF ANCIENT ASINE IN GREECE BY CROWN 
PRINCE Gustavus ADOLPHUS. 
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the fact that this man of science is also 
a prominent athlete. 

The excavations at Asine are not yet 
concluded. The finds are only in part 
scientifically treated, yet it can already 
be said that the Crown Prince’s ex- 
pectations have been more than ful- 
filled. With its acropolis, Asine, ‘‘fur- 
thermost in the bay’’, to use Homer’s 
words, is situated on a rock which 
points straight towards King Minos’ 
Crete, the extended island which long 
before the Greek mainland possessed a 


of achild. It is next expected that new 
light will be thrown on the almost un- 
known period which followed and dur- 
ing which the communications between 
Crete and the continent were cut off. 
Important material from later cultural 
epochs has also been brought to light, 
above all from the Mycenaean epoch— 
about 1600 to 1200 B. C.—which has 
yielded a large number of finds, in 
many cases unusually well preserved, 
from the rock-tombs, which were about 
twenty in number. Thus the Swedish 








CHINESE VASES BROUGHT TO STOCKHOLM BY PROF. J. GUNNAR ANDERSSON, PROVING BY THEIR FORM AND DECORA- 
TIONS THAT THERE WERE CULTURAL CONTACTS BETWEEN EASTERN CHINA AND EUROPE AT THE END OF THE 
STONE AGE. 


high culture. In those early times, 
three to two thousand years before 
Christ, there were undoubtedly more or 
less peaceful communications with 
Greece, but hitherto the traces of them 
have been both few and poor. The 
most remarkable result of the excava- 
tions at Asine is without doubt that 
this cultural epoch has been enriched 
with the most important discoveries in 
this field thus far made on Greek soil: 
remnants of houses which at the same 
time were employed as tombs, plentiful 
collections of ceramics, stone seals, etc., 
and most remarkable of all, the pithos 
mentioned above containing the body 
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expedition to Asine, instead of bring- 
ing to the surface new marble deities 
or mysteriously smiling maidens, has 
shed light on more pressing problems 
of exploration and on less known periods 
of the history of Greece. 

To the Crown Prince it was clear, 
however, that the contact of Swedish 
exploration with classical antiquity 
should not be limited to a short visit. 
He wished to prepare a home in one of 
the cultural centers of Graeco-Swedish 
activities for men of science from the 
North, similar to the archaeological in- 
stitutes of the larger nations. His first 
plan to establish such an institute in 
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Athens had to be abandoned, but 
thanks to his own initiative and the 
financial patronage he succeeded in 
procuring, Sweden on the first day of 
February this year opened an archae- 
ological institute in Rome which stands 
under the direction of the young and 
energetic explorer, Dr. Bertil Boethius. 
Great expectations are entertained of 
this home, where Swedish zeal for 
scholarship will hold tryst with clas- 
sical culture. It is typical of the 
thoroughness of the Crown Prince’s 
method of working that he did not 
remain content with this central labora- 
tory, but added to it a number of travel 
stipends, which make it possible for 
explorers without means to pursue 
their studies on classical ground. 

This royal promoter of culture, how- 
ever, has not limited himself to these 
measures in aid of Swedish research 
work. Personally warmly interested in 
Oriental, and above all, Chinese art, 
with which he deals as a qualified con- 
noisseur, he is the natural organizer of 
those countrymen who share this in- 
terest. Thus he is one of the founders 
and also the president of the Swedish 
Oriental Society, established in 1921, 
which in its annual report gathers the 
results of researches relating to the 
culture and history of the Orient. Of 
more epoch-making importance, how- 
ever, are the results achieved by the so- 
called “China Committee’, of which 
the Crown Prince is also the head. 
Under the presidency of Admiral Pal- 
ander of Vega, Nordenskiéld’s com- 
panion on his Northeast passage, this 
committee was formed in 1918 for the 
purpose of aiding Professor Johan 
Gunnar Andersson in his geological 
studies in China. After the death of 
Admiral Palander, the Crown Prince 
accepted the presidency of the com- 
mittee, and from this time its work 


entered upon the most important period 
of its activities. The extraordinarily 
highly developed methods of excava- 
tion for which the Swedish school of 
archaeology had made itself known were 
thus extended to the other side of the 





PROFESSOR JOHAN GUNNAR ANDERSSON OF THE UNI- 

VERSITY OF STOCKHOLM (LEFT) EXHIBITS SOME OF HIS 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL TROPHIES FROM CHINA TO THE 
CROWN PRINCE. 


globe, and the results show that new 
light was shed on the pre-historic 
epochs of China. 

Science has not yet said its last word 
concerning Andersson’s finds, which 
only a few months ago arrived in 
Sweden, but it is clear that the exca- 
vations he made in Honan and Kansu 
give us for the first time a picture of the 
latter part of China’s Stone Age, and 
the beginning of its Bronze Age, an era 
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divided into six periods and running 
from about 3,500 to 1,000 B. C. The 
most surprising part of these discover- 
ies is the character of the magnificent 
pieces of pottery found under dwellings 
and in tombs, which shows that during 
these distant ages there existed a 
clearly marked cultural relationship 
between China and the countries along 
the Mediterranean and the Black Sea. 
This opens wide perspectives for the 
exploration of the Orient. There can 
hardly be a doubt but that they will be 
followed up. 

During the years Crown Prince Gus- 
tavus Adolphus has thus stood in con- 
stant contact with his different scien- 
tific representatives in different parts 
of the world, he has also been active in 
scientific and artistic fields at home. 
Next to Scandinavian archaeology, the 
museums have found a place close to 
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his heart. The best visible expression 
of this is the society of “Friends of the 
National Museum”’ founded in 1911 on 
the initiative of the Crown Prince and 
of his friend, Mr. Thorsten Laurin. As 
a matter of course, the Crown Prince is 
the intensely active president of this 
society, the meetings of which are held 
yearly in the Crown Prince’s apart- 
ments at the Royal Palace in Stock- 
holm. These material gifts, however, 
do not constitute the only means by 
which the Crown Prince furthers the 
National Museum. This writer, who 
has the honor to be one of its officers, 
knows best the stimulating réle played 
by the Crown Prince through his warm 
interest in every detail pertaining to 
the museum, his valuable advice, his 
fine and well-balanced judgment in all 
matters relating to art as well as to 
archaeology. 


AFTER THE MANNER OF LI T’AI PO 
TO A CHINESE LADY 


Her thoughts are like white pearls held 
loosely in the hollow of the hand. 


At daybreak 


at moonrise 


she lays 


for them a snare of many-colored words. 


White pearls burning x 


uth inward fire are 


less beautiful than her gleaming fancies. 


If then, from time to time, she frames 


them into rhythmic syllables 
Shall not the one who listens be abased, 
exalted, overcome with humble love? 


Margaret Tod Ritter. 
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CHILKAT BLANKET MADE OF MOUNTAIN-GOAT’S WOOL AND SHREDDED CEDAR-BARK. 


THE GENERAL MILES COLLECTION OF 
INDIAN RELICS 


Illustrated with photographs reproduced by courtesy of the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation 


HE late General Nelson A. Miles 

fought Indians for many years, 

and he fought them fairly and 
squarely, for even before it was all over 
and his erstwhile enemies had settled 
down to a peaceful existence, they 
realized that the big white warrior who 
had pursued them from the borders of 
Canada to the wild mountains of 
northern Mexico was, after all, their 
staunch friend. 

During his varied military activities 
on the border, General Miles had ex- 
ceptional opportunities for collecting 
Indian specimens that would be well- 


nigh priceless to the ethnologist today; 
but he usually had other things to 
think of—the safety of his men, the 
transportation of sick and wounded, 
the ever-present question of food, 
water and supplies of every kind, and 
the means of transporting them over 
long, inhospitable stretches. Yet, al- 
ways interested in Indian things, Gen- 
eral Miles made the opportunity, even 
in the face of adverse conditions, to 
gather various Indian specimens, many 
of them as gifts from the Indians 
themselves, others through the capture 
of their warrior owners. In this way 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


he accumulated a considerable collec- 
tion of ethnological material, as well as 
a number of objects of great historical 
value by reason of their association. 
Since his death, his daughter and son— 
Mrs. Samuel K. Reber, and Major 
Sherman Miles, U. S. A.—feeling that 
such objects should be forever pre- 
served for their ethnological and _ his- 
torical value, as well as for the love and 
esteem in which the memory of their 
owner is everywhere held, presented 
them to the Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation, at Broadway 
and 155th Street, New York City, 
where they are now displayed. 

Among the objects attracting much 
attention by reason of their historical 
association are five guns, including 
that of Nez Percé Joseph, who with his 
band was captured in 1877 by General 
Miles after probably the most des- 
perate and masterful retreat in the 


history of Indian warfare. Handing 
his gun to General Miles, Chief Joseph 
made his famous utterance: “From 
where the sun now stands, I fight no 
more against the white man!” This 
promise he faithfully kept. 

Another historic gun is that of 
Geronimo, the notorious Apache, who 
with Natche for years had waged in- 
termittent war against troops and 
settlers alike in southern Arizona and 
northern Mexico. Geronimo and his 
entire band of Chiricahua were sur- 
rounded in the mountains of Chihuahua 
by General Miles in the summer of 
1886. This resulted in the cessation of 
Apache hostilities which had been 
carried on against the whites almost 
from the time they first entered the 
region. 

Another noted warrior, Rain-in-the- 
Face, a Hunkpapa Sioux, is re- 
membered as the brave who led the 





APACHE BASKETS USED FOR STORAGE PURPOSES. 
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attack on the troops near Fort Phil 
Kearney, Wyoming, in 1866, when 
Captain Fetterman and his command 
of eighty men were wiped out. This 
doughty warrior participated in numer- 
ous subsequent fights and was one of 
the leaders in the battle of the Little 
Big Horn, which resulted in the anni- 
hilation of General Custer’s command 
in 1876. Escaping to Canada, Rain-in- 
the-Face remained until 1880, when he 
recrossed the border and surrendered to 
General Miles at Fort Keogh, 
Montana. 

The last of the historic guns is that of 
the notorious Sitting 
Bull, whose name _ is 
familiar to old and young 
alike, though he was 
killed thirty-five years 
ago. Like Rain-in-the 
Face, he belonged to the 
Hunkpapa band of Sioux, 
and was both a medicine- 
man and a warrior. After 
the battle of the Little 
Big Horn, Sitting Bull’s 
band was routed by Gen- 
eral Miles, but a number, 
including Sitting Bull 
himself, escaped to Can- 
ada, where they remained 
until 1881, when their 
leader surrendered at 
Fort Buford, North Da- 
kota. He was confined 
at Fort Randall until 
1883. Still unreconciled, 
he led a faction that op- 
posed negotiations with 
the whites. In 18go, the 
“Ghost Dance’’ religion 
reached its climax among 
the Sioux, and an at- 
tempt being made to res- 
cue Sitting Bull when his 
arrest was demanded, he 


was shot and killed by two sergeants of 
the Indian police. His gun, a gift by 
the President “for bravery and true 
friendship,’ according to an engraved 
inscription on its lock-plate, came 
into the possession of General Miles, 
who placed it among his cherished 
trophies. 

Included among the objects of a 
more strictly ethnological character is 
an Arapaho shield painted with char- 
acteristic devices, including the turtle 
and serpents, and further embellished 
with eagle-feathers, scalp-locks, and 
beads. Noteworthy also is a drum 
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from the same tribe, its frame being a 
narrow wooden hoop over which is 
stretched the skin head, painted on 
both sides with designs depicting a 
scalp on a pole, a pipe, a bear, and other 
symbolic devices. Among the other 
war paraphernalia are some unusually 
fine examples of bonnets with their long 
trailers ornamented with eagle-feathers ; 
and some war-clubs, one of which, a 
most effectual weapon, consists of a 
staff in one edge of which are inserted 
three steel knife-blades. From various 
tribes are bows and arrows, together 
with ornamented quivers and bow- 
cases. Pipes of catlinite, accompanied 
by cases highly decorated with bead 
and procupine-quill work, are well 
represented. One of the pipes is an 
exceptionally fine example, inlaid with 
lead. 

Aside from objects used in war, there 
are a flute of the kind once used by 
Sioux youth in their wooing; woven 


a? 





robes from the Navaho and Chilkat, as 
well as a painted buffalo-robe; and a 
model of a tipi of earlier days painted 
to represent a surrender of Indians to 
General Miles. Quilled and beaded 
clothing and other articles of this class 
are well represented. Of basketry, a 
baby-carrier from the Apache is an 
excellent example, and there is basketry 
from the Hupa of California as well. 
The wide range of objects in the col- 
lection is shown by a paddle used by 
the Haida of Queen Charlotte islands 
in their great sea-going canoes, and a 
pair of snow-shoes, five feet in length, 
from the Loucheux Indians of the Far 
North. A glance will show both the 
ethnologic value of the collection, and 
its great interest by reason of the 
association of the objects composing it. 
Some books and pamphlets, as well as 
a large number of photographs of 
Indian subjects, gathered on the fron- 
tier during many years, are also in- 
cluded in it. 





APACHE BASKETS USED FOR FOOD TRAYS. 
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Map OF THE FORA OF THE EMPERORS. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE FORUM OF 
AUGUSTUS 


By Guiwo CALza 


Director of the Excavations at Ostia 


again, according to the unanimous 

wish of the Government, of the 
Commune, and of the people. And all 
who, in the marvelous architectural 
ruins of the Eternal City, see a glorious 
past shedding its light upon all human- 
ity and upon all civilization, may con- 
gratulate modern Italy because she is 
offering to the world a_ superb 
spectacle—the liberation of those 
Roman ruins which in part the cruelty 
of time has buried, and the necessities 


or Rome is being born 


of life have in part surrounded with 
mediaeval and modern houses. 

As the splendid halls of the Baths of 
Diocletian, which form a picturesque 
background for the Via Nazionale and 
the Piazza della Esedra were freed, 
some years since, from many miserable 
hovels and degrading shops, so the 
work has now been commenced of 
bringing to light the stupendous ruins 
of the Forum of Augustus, which are 
still withheld from the reverent ad- 
miration of foreigners and of Italians. 
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Popular tradition declares this to have been the wall erected by Romulus about the first primitive settlement of 
the Alban Shepherds. 


This is the first step in a colossal un- 
dertaking, which is: to give once more 
to the vast zone surrounding the 
Capitol—the cradle of the fortunes of 
Rome—and the Vittoriano—the altar 
sacred to the new glories of Italy—the 
monumental character it possessed 
under the first Roman Emperors, when 
the fora of Augustus, Vespasian, Nerva, 
and Trajan rendered it worthy of uni- 
versal admiration. In fact, the number 
of monumental squares in Rome in- 
creased with the growth of the city; for 
in the beginning she had only one 
forum, that now called the Roman 
Forum, where the citizens assembled or 
loitered, some eager to see the priests 
and magistrates on their way to sac- 


rifice in the temples, and to dispute in 
the basilicas or harangue the crowd 
from the Rostra, others curious to 
know the most important news or the 
spiciest gossip of the city. This primi- 
tive forum had served as a market- 
place for the Alban shepherds who came 
down from the hills and founded Rome, 
but was no longer sufficient for the 
dense population which, at that time, 
during the Empire, exceeded a million. 
Julius Caesar had already added a 
second forum, and others were added 
until they finally numbered seventeen. 
The most sumptuous were these very 
ones of Augustus, Vespasian, Nerva 
and Trajan, the resurrection of which 
has been commenced. 
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Even though so marvelous in their 
beauty and so worthy of respect, the 
fora were—it is but too true—shame- 
fully used in every age and pillaged, 
piece by piece, as soon as the Empire 
which had constructed them fell. For 
instance, the Roman Forum, buried to 
a depth of about three meters, became 
the Campo Vaccino, where a cattle- 


perhaps, the first idea of resurrecting 
the Romanita of the fora, it was not 
until the last century that the arches, 
columns and statues of the Roman 
Forum could be seen once more, with 
the eastern hemicycle of Trajan’s 
Forum, the columns of the Basilica 
Ulpia and the exedra of the Temple 
of Mars Ultor (Mars the Avenger) in 





RUINS OF CARACALLA’S BATHS: THE CALIDARIUM AND TEPIDARIUM, OR HoT AND WARM Rooms. 
1600 bathers could be accommodated at once in these baths, and as many more could look on from the galleries 
above the bath proper. 


market was held for long years under 
the rows of plane trees. The other 
fora were covered over by gardens, 
houses and churches and buried be- 
neath the streets of Papal Rome. 
Only the level part of Trajan’s Forum, 
fronting the churches of Santa Maria 
di Loreto and Nome di Maria, remained 
open. And though Raphael conceived, 





the Forum of Augustus. The Roman 
Forum alone, however, has been com- 
pletely brought to light during recent 
years by means of regular, methodic 
excavations, the honor being due to 
Guido Baccelli who promoted them, 
and to Giacomo Boni who executed 
them. Buta suitable, organic plan has 


ac 


hitherto always been wanting for un- 
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THE UMBILICUS URBIS ROMAE, THE IDEAL CENTRE OF ROME. 
In this restoration the archaeologist has shown in the centre, on the low pedestal, the figure marking the umbilicus 
or navel, representing the ideal centre of the city. 
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A RESTORATION OF PARTS OF THE FORUM AND PALATINE. 


Archaeologist Spadoni and Architect Benvenuti, in 1891, made this restoration or drawing of the Forum and the 
Palatine Hill as it is believed to have looked when Augustus had finished with it. 
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covering the other fora and for their re- 
demption as a whole. The work of ex- 
cavating the Forum of Augustus ac- 
cording to a plan drawn by Senator 
Corrado Ricci has now been com- 
menced. It will in a short time bring 
to light admirable and imposing ruins 
hidden by modern buildings, and there- 
fore unknown to the majority of visitors 
to Rome. 

The earliest expansion of the old 
forum of Rome was due to Julius 
Caesar, who gave to the then growing 
city another forum, situated to the 
north of the primitive one and com- 
municating with it. This forum was 
begun in 54 B. C.; and the expropria- 
tion of the area alone cost one and a 


= ; 
We a: 


half million lire. The Temple of Venus 
Genetrix, the protectress of the family 
Julia, stood in the center, and was 
adorned with the celebrated statue of 
Venus by Archesilaos, a Greek sculptor 
of the fifth century. Besides, a rich 
collection of pictures by the best Greek 
painters was preserved in the portico of 
the temple; and before the temple was 
a statue of Julius Caesar on horse- 
back. Of this forum there only remain, 
unfortunately, some few arcades of the 
west porticoes, visible in a court at No. 
29 Via delle Marmorelle. 

Of the Forum of Augustus, instead, 
there still exist conspicuous ruins. A 
lofty enclosing wall (forty meters high 
originally), which separated the forum 





THE ForuM OF AUGUSTUS: A PART OF THE SOUTHERN HEMICYCLE. 
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Trajan’s Forum 


from the popular quarter of the Su- 
burra, is seen on one side of Via Bo- 
nella; it shows us one of the two great 
hemicycles, built of regular blocks of 
peperino (/apis albanus) with graceful 
travertine buttresses; they had colon- 
nades, and niches for the bronze 
statues of the most celebrated Roman 
-aptains. The Arco dei Pantani, so 
called during the Middle Ages because 
it spanned the stagnant pool at the end 
of the forum, was even in ancient times 
on the way toward the Esquiline 
Quarter. Just to the left of the arch 
are seen three colossal Corinthian 
columns which belonged to the right 
lateral portico of the cella of the Temple 
of Mars Ultor, of which there also re- 
main the subterranean chambers (favis- 
sae), where the strong-boxes containing 
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Tower of the 
(eastern hemicycle) Milizie 


Priorate 
of the 
Knights of Rhodes 
THE IMPERIAL FORUMS AFTER 


the aerarium militare (the imperial 
treasure) was kept. These favissae are 
corridors 1.80 meters wide with niches 
in the walls for the strong-boxes. It 
was in the Temple of Mars Ultor that 
the victorious generals dedicated their 
batons and triumphal crowns to the 
god; the family of Augustus, the Senate 
and the Magistrates assembled here 
for the Triumphs, and when leaving for 
foreign countries with military com- 
mands; and here were numerous ivory 
statues and famous paintings. We 
know, in fact, that there were four 
pictures here by the famous Greek 
painter Apelles, one of which repre- 
sented Alexander the Great at the 
Battle of Issus. 

Only a small part of the architectural 
remains of this splendid forum are 
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visible; and their sumptuousness and 
perfection are insulted and broken 
into by crowding modern houses and 
by the high street-level, making it 
impossible to see these ruins in their 
true proportions; hence the necessity of 
demolishing some houses and of exca- 
vating around the ruins that arealready 
visible. The work of demolition has 
been commenced at the convent of the 
Santissima Annunziata in Via Bonella; 
it is built on the cella-wall of the 
temple, and over one of the arcaded 
halls which were used—perhaps like a 
basilica—for judicial proceedings. 
Nearly hidden also from passersby is 
the graceful house of the Knights of 
Rhodes, built by order of Pope Paul III 
about 1470, on top of the stupendous 
enclosing wall, by Marco Barbo, Car- 





Arch of Pantani Forum of Nerva 


dinal of Venice and priest of San Marco. 
For here—as indeed in all Rome— 
four epochs have left distinct testimony 
of themselves: the Romanita has scat- 
tered the remains of its monuments 
over an area 4,800 meters square 
among market-gardens, yards, taverns, 
courts and hovels, even within the 
severe cloisters of a monastery, thus 
hiding and cutting into several parts the 
colonnaded walls, hemicycles, apses 
and niches of the Augustan Forum. 
The Middle Ages have left the Torre 
delle Milizie, which dates from the 
beginning of the XIIIth century; yet 
popular imagination has always in- 
vested it with the figure of Nero ap- 
plauding the burning of Rome from its 
summit. And, when the demolition 
has been accomplished, the Renais- 
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sance will restore the grace of the 
Quattrocento to us in the loggia of the 
Priorato, a delicate Venetian jewel set 
into the marble diadem of Imperial 
Rome. Last of all, the XVIIth cen- 
tury reveals its presence even now in 
the ornaments on the house of the 
architect, Flaminio Ponzio. All this is 
to be accomplished within a few 
months, and will be the first step in a 
vaster work of redemption, that is: the 
isolation of all the imperial fora—of 
Augustus, of Vespasian, of Nerva and 
of Trajan—a whole zone of incom- 
parable archaeological and artistic 
value, where it will be possible to pass 
from one to another of these four mag- 
nificent fora. 

We may also see what little is left of 
the Forum of Peace, constructed by 
Vespasian in 75 A. D. after the victory 
over the Jews and the pacification of 
the Orient. The temple was built at 
the same time, and in it were preserved 
the trophies of war: the seven-branched 
candlestick, the Tables of the Law, and 
the gold and silver trumpets, seen 
carved in the reliefs on the arch of 
Titus. Much more, on the other hand, 
remains of the Forum of Nerva, also 
called the Transitorium, because it 
served as a passage between the Forum 
of Augustus and that of Vespasian. In 
fact, we can see two of the many 
columns that surrounded this forum; 
they carry a frieze on which is repre- 
sented the myth of Pandora in order to 
magnify the great deeds of Minerva. 
This beautiful goddess is carved in high 
relief on the architrave; and this tem- 
ple, which antiquarians could study 
and draw as late even as the XVIth 
century, was dedicated to her. It may 





THE Forum oF AUGUSTUS. 


The Favissae of the temple of Mars Ultor. 


also be possible to see something more 
of the marvelous Forum of Trajan, 
especially one of the great hemicycles, 
accurately constructed of brick with a 
series of large arched windows, now 
partly buried beneath the grounds of a 
modern house. 

The first step toward the resurrection 
of the Imperial Fora has been taken by 
the Commune of Rome, and is worthy 
of note. Within a few years the 
heart of the Rome of the Consuls and 
of the Emperors will begin to throb in 
the heart of the modern city—in our 
city: the Palatine will be united with 
the Quirinal; the Rome of Augustus 
will touch the Rome of Victor Emanuel 
III. It will be a thing of beauty; it 
will be a joy forever. 
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PULPIT BY THEODORE VERHAEGEN IN THE CHURCH OF NOTRE DAME D’HANSWYCK 
AT MALINES. ADAM AND EVE DRIVEN FROM THE GARDEN OF EDEN MAKE A 
STRIKINGLY LIFELIKE GROUP. 
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THE CARVED PULPITS OF BELGIUM 





By EpitH VALERIO 


HE contrast in character be- 
"T ‘evecn the religious art of the 

Middle! Ages and that of the late 
Renaissance is nowhere more vividly 
illustrated than in the carved pulpits of 
Belgium, a feature of its churches in 
which the art of wood-carving was 
carried to its height of both technical 
and artistic possibilities. Of the Gothic 
pulpits, there remain unfortunately but 
four examples, the only survivors of the 
destructive fury of the XVIth century 
iconoclasts. The political disturbances 
of that period checked the evolution of 
ecclesiastical sculpture and it was only 
in the era of pacification that followed, 
under the reign of the Archduke Albert 
and his wife Isabella, when Belgium 
was relatively freed from Spanish dom- 
ination, that her sculptors gave free 
expression to an art on which the ex- 
uberant genius of Rubens exercised 
such a decisive influence. It is this 
national character of exuberance, of 
which he was the supreme expression, 
that gives to the carved pulpits, con- 
fessionals and stalls of Belgium their 
unsurpassed splendor and sumptuous- 
ness. The naif earnestness of the 
Gothic artist, the intensity of the 
Flemish primitives disappeared before 
a more sophisticated vision of religion, 
and where in the former religious senti- 
ment was the origin and essence of their 
productions, it became in their suc- 
cessors a mere theme for a highly 
developed form of art and technical 
prowess, treated often with eloquence 
and conviction, ut more often in a 
purely conventional and sometimes 
affected spirit. Of these there are in- 
numerable examples, but it is alone 
those whose excellence of workmanship 





does not preclude the sincere expression 
of a convincing religious sentiment, 
that we shall consider. 

Of the four Gothic pulpits still pre- 
served in Belgium, the oldest, a rare 
specimen of the type formerly in the 
little Gothic church of Alsemberg, is 
now preserved at the Brussels Museum 
of Antiquities (Musée du Cinquanten- 
aire). It is of the XVth century, hex- 
agonal in form, the exterior panels 
decorated with the most delicate of 
Gothic tracery, the central one con- 
taining four beautifully executed 
statuettes of the four evangelists. The 
pulpit at Nieuport, now restored, offers 
little interest, but a beautiful example 
of late Gothic has remained in the 








LOWER PORTION OF PULPIT BY FRANGOIS VAN GELE IN 

THE CHURCH AT EPPEGHEM (MALINES), SHOWING ST. 

DOMINIC RECEIVING A ROSARY FROM THE HANDS OF 
THE VIRGIN. 
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church (now under restoration) of 
Roucourt, a small village in the 
Commune of Tournai. Five panels, in 
full relief, represent respectively the 
Resurrection, Saint Catherine and the 
philosophers, Saint John preaching in 
the desert, and Saint Francis address- 
ing the animals. Those scenes are 
surmounted by Gothic canopies with 





PULPIT BY FLORENT IN THE CHURCH OF ST. PETER, 
LEUZE, HAINAUT. 


elaborate pierced tracery. The archi- 
tect, who was entrusted with the re- 
storation of this pulpit, affirms that it 
belongs to the same period as that of 
the church, the early XVIth century. 

The character of this type of pulpit 
and its evolution from a simple circular, 
or polygonal, tribune affixed to a 
column or pillar of the nave, to the 
elaborate constructions of the XVIIth 
and XVIIIth centuries, followed the 
general trend of ecclesiastical architec- 
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ture. The first notable innovation 
was the addition of the abdat-voix or 
baldaquin, which, surmounting the 
tribune, but of larger diameter, was 
connected with the latter by a posterior 
support, often in the form of a rugged 
tree-trunk or a jagged rock, springing 
from the base of the structure, now self- 
supporting and detached from its sur- 
roundings. This abat-voix was fre- 
quently decorated with a lambrequin, 
and still later, embellished with clouds 
and putt: and even groups of figures— 
additions destructive of all simplicity 
and detracting from the effect of the 
chief subject of interest beneath the 
tribune, or ambon. 

Among those sculptors whose work 
best illustrates the XVIIIth century 
type of pulpit in Belgium, Laurent 
Delvaux and Theodore Verhaegen are 
usually placed in the first rank. They 
were contemporaries, being born within 
a few years of each other, at the very 
end of the XVIIth century. The three 
remarkable pulpits, one in the church 
of Saint Bavon at Ghent, the two 
others in Saint Gertrude at Nivelles, 
are the work of the former, a pupil of 
Pierre-Denis Plumier, who formed some 
of the best sculptors of the day. The 
first of these is considered Delvaux’s 
masterpiece. The tribune in oak, at- 
tached to two massive tree trunks, is 
quadrilateral and ornamented with 
four medallion reliefs in white marble. 
A curved staircase of rich openwork 
carving descends from either side, with 
an angel standing at the foot of each. 
Beneath the tribune is an allegorical 
group representing the figure of Time 
who, raising the veil of ignorance from 
his visage, is gazing upon the figure of 
Religion. The grace of the attitudes, 
the harmony of this admirable group 
and its impressive life, render it one of 
the most notable objects in the church. 
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It belongs to that type of pulpit in 
which the work of the sculptor, while an 
accompaniment to that of the architect 
and in complete harmony with it, does 
not form an integral part of the archi- 
tecture. The abat-vory is constituted by 
the branches of the trees, which retain 
a drapery with flying putti upholding the 











that of the Samaritan woman, who 
stands listening eagerly, are both in 
white marble. The ambon is decorated 
with three oval medallions of the same 
material. The double stairway, with 
its richly carved Louis XV ornament, 
as well as the rest of the woodwork, was 
the work of Philippe Leliévre, one of 


JAURENT DELVAUX’S PULPIT IN THE CHURCH OF ST. BAVON, GHENT, SHOWING THE USE OF MARBLE AS WELL 
AS WOOD. 


cross. All the figures are in white 
marble. 

In the church at Nivelles, Delvaux 
has again combined marble and oak in 
one of his two pulpits, the chief subject of 
the composition being Christ and the 
Samaritan woman. The figure of 
Christ, seated by Jacob’s well, and 
treated with great simplicity, as also 


Delvaux’s ablest pupils. The general 
character of the design bears a strong 
resemblance to that of the pulpit of 
Saint Bavon. The artist’s second pul- 
pit in Saint Gertrude is entirely in 
wood. Beneath the tribune, which is 
circular and decorated with car- 
touches, is a group representing Elijah 
in the Desert. Weariness and dejection 
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CARVED WOODEN PULPIT BY VERVOORT IN THE CHURCH OF ST. ROMBAUT, MALINES 
WITH THE CONVERSION OF ST. NORBERT AS ITS FEATURE. 
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are eloquently expressed in the relaxed 
figure of the sleeping prophet, seated 
with his head resting on his arm. An 
angel, bending over him, places one 
hand upon his shoulder, while offering 
with the other a small loaf of bread. 

Theodore Verhaegen, born in 1699, 
was fortunate in having for his first 
master Jean Francois Boeksteyn, the 
sculptor of many admirable confes- 
sionals. The love and enthusiasm of 
this generous and disinterested artist 
for his art led him to assemble the 
children of the working people after the 
Sunday mass, in order to give them 
free instruction in modelling and sculp- 
ture. 

Verhaegen was essentially a sculptor 
of wood, to which he communicated the 
warmth and movement of life. This 
medium became as plastic as wax or 
clay under his expert hand, and re- 
sponded so admirably that he started 
upon his reliefs without any prelimi- 
nary sketches. His biographers agree 
that in the magnificent freedom and 
fecundity of his conceptions, he more 
closely followed the tradition of Rubens 
than any of his contemporaries. The 
pulpit in the church of Notre Dame 
d’Hanswick at Malines is held to be 
his greatest work. It was executed 
between 1743 and 1746. A life-sized 
group of figures represents Adam and 
Eve being driven out of Paradise. The 
Almighty with one hand points a de- 
nunciatory finger at the serpent, while 
with the other he indicates the Virgin 
and Child—a charming medallion relief, 
set in the tribune. The figures of 
Adam wringing his hands and the 
weeping Eve are expressive of the 
deepest humiliation and despair. A 
mighty tree raises its branches to sup- 
port a group representing the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin above the clouds on 
the abat-voix. In the church of SS. 


John Baptist and Evangelist, at Ma- 
lines, is another of Verhagen’s finest 
productions, the subject being The 
Good Shepherd, with Christ seated 
among his flock. The attentive group 
of listeners—two aged men, a youth 
and a young mother whose child presses 
closely to her side, the peaceful looking 
sheep, who form part of the group— 
lend to this beautiful composition a 
sense of deep serenity and repose. 





~ 


GOTHIC PULPIT OF THE 16TH CENTURY IN THE LITTLE 


GOTHIC CHURCH OF RoucowurtT, HAINAUT. 


Verhaegen was one of the four 
sculptors who assisted Vervoort,‘ in the 
execution of the pulpit of St. Rombaut 
at Malines, a most original and dra- 
matic conception. It was originally 
destined for the convent of the Nor- 
bertines, and represented the con- 
version of Saint Norbert. The Saint, 
struck by a thunderbolt, has been 


1 Michel Vervoort le vieux, born at Antwerp, 1667. 
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PuLPIT BY LAURENT DELVAUX IN THE CHURCH OF ST. 
GERTRUDE AT NIVELLES, REPRESENTING CHRIST 
TALKING WITH THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA. 


thrown from his horse, which has 
fallen with the rider beneath a great 
rocky eminence, above which, at the 
back of the tribune, rises thé figure of 
the Saviour crucified with the interced- 
ing Virgin at his feet. Half hidden by 
the foliage: of the tree of knowledge 


appear the figures of Adam and Eve at 
the moment when the latter is plucking 
the fatal apple. 

The foregoing are only a few of the 
remarkable pulpits that embellish the 
churches of Belgium. That of Sainte 
Gudule in Brussels is too well known to 
call for description. With the destruc- 
tion during the World’s War of the 
Gothic church of Eppeghem, a village a 
few miles from Malines, the admirable 
pulpit by Francois van Gele (1750- 
1830) was reduced to cinders. Fortu- 
nately an excellent photograph, taken 
two months before its destruction, has 
been preserved. Saint Dominic re- 
ceiving his rosary from the infant 
Jesus was the subject chosen by the 
artist. 

It is in some of the most remote of 
these old Flemish or Walloon villages 
that one finds the most beautiful speci- 
mens. At Leuze, for example, a small 
village in the Hainaut, is a pulpit 
composition both impressive and  ele- 
gant. Of the once elaborate stair 
railing, the mere skeleton is left, but 
the rugged figure of Saint Peter, in his 
chains (the patron saint of the church), 
half emerging from his stony cell, and 
clasping his hands with a remorseful 
gesture, is perfectly preserved. 
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PETROGLYPHS, PICTOGRAPHS AND THE 
DIFFUSION OF PRIMITIVE CULTURE 


By M. L. CRIMMINS 


Colonel, United States Army 


STUDY of the chronology and 
A migration of primitive cultures 

in the Southwest cannot always 
reach definite conclusions through ex- 
cavations alone. While these are 
naturally of the first importance, other 
means are available. One of them is 
illustrated here, in the form of a petro- 
glyph of crude workmanship. _ Its 
importance and bearing upon any in- 





vestigation of the prehistoric cultures 
of this area is obvious. 

On Judge A. B. Falls’ ranch at Three 
Rivers, New Mexico, 115 miles north of 
El Paso, Texas, ten thousand Indian 
petroglyphs occur on a ridge a mile 
long. The example shown here is the 
only one we have been able to find in 
more than twenty thousand petro- 
glyphs and pictographs examined in the 
E] Paso district, or the reproductions of 
those seen in various libraries, includ- 
ing the Smithsonian Institution, the 
Carnegie Libraries of El Paso and San 
Antonio, and various private collec- 


tions. The most striking peculiarity 
is what appear to be tectiform mark- 
ings used in an effort to show the 
viscera of a mountain sheep. In El 
Paso we call it our “X-ray picture’. 
We have seen various Algonquin and 
Zuni pictographs showing the heart and 
windpipe of human beings and animals 
which, according to Schoolcraft, meant 
they were under the influence of the 
medicine man, but none showing other 
viscera. The darts sticking in the 
animal, illustrated herewith, are of a 
type used by the Basket Makers, before 
the use of the bow and arrow, and date 
back to a period of from 3,000 to 5,000 
years ago. These darts were shorter 
than spears but longer than arrows, 
and had feathers attached to the shaft 
about four inches from the end. The 
feathers extended for about seven 
inches along the sides. A detachable 
dart from four and a half to six anda 
half inches long, with a tip like an 
arrow-head, was set in the end of the 
main shaft, which was about four feet 
long. To propel this dart, an aé/atl or 
spear-thrower was used. This was a 
stick about 26 inches long, with loops 
or notches near the handle-end to give 
a firmer grip; a groove on the upper 
surface to rest the dart or spear in, and 
a spur on the end to engage the shallow 
cup at the end of the spear. The spear 
was held in its proper position, near its 
middle, by the second and third fingers 
of the throwing hand. The purpose of 
the at/atl was to extend the length and 
increase the propulsive power of the 
arm, just as a ball may be driven 
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CONSTRUCTION OF AN ANCIENT “ATLATL”” Dart, 
SHOWING THE FEATHERING, SHAFT AND SECTION, d; 
AND THE FORESHAFT WITH STONE HEAD, f 


further with a bat than by hand. 
Similar throw-sticks were used by the 
aborigines of Australia and many of 
the early inhabitants of Mexico. 

It is interesting to note that the com- 
monest of the petroglyphs of the 
Basket Makers were those depicting 


the mountain sheep, and the combina- 
tion of the at/atl dart and the mountain 
sheep point so strongly to the art of the 
Basket Makers, that Dr. Pliny E. 
Goddard, Curator of Ethnology of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
and Dr. M. R. Gilmore, of the Ameri- 
can Indian Museum of New York, both 
remarked it. The picture was found 
beyond the known range of the Basket 
Makers, the greatest evidence of whose 
culture is found in southeastern Utah 
and northeastern Arizona. 

We have of course no legends that 
extend back to the time of the Basket 
Makers, as we have no legends even 
extending back to the time the buffalo 
ranged west of the Pecos River, al- 
though their bones have been found in 
burials in western New Mexico and 
eastern Arizona. If we have no 
legends that extend back, say more 
than five hundred to a_ thousand 
years, we have to look to other sources 
for further information. The most 
valuable information has been ob- 
tained by excavations, but I consider 
the next most valuable way the study 
of petroglyphs and pictographs from 
various parts of the country, which may 
be photographed or sketched. 

Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, on page 584 
of The American Anthropologist (Vol. 
XII), says: “It seems a far cry from 
legends to pictographs, but in our 
Southwest they are intimately asso- 
ciated; here, as elsewhere, pictographs 
serve as valuable verifications of migra- 
tion legends, serving definitely to 
identify sites of former habitations and 
thus prove the truth of traditions.” 


SIIGIE 
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MIDDLE-AMERICAN SEXPEDITION OF THE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY SUCCESSFUL 
As this number of ArT AND ARCHAEOLOGY goes to 

press Dr. Manuel Gamio, leader of the Middle- 

American expedition of the Archaeological Society of 

Washington, has concluded his reconnaissance in the 

highlands of Guatemala and is returning to Washing- 

ton by way of Mexico City. 

The importance of the Society’s current investiga- 
tions and the far-reaching influence they are certain to 
exert on future archaeological research throughout 
Middle America may be gauged from Dr. Gamio’s 
tentative conclusions, briefly reviewed in the following 
paragraphs. As his ceramic collections and notes from 
the several localities investigated are brought together 
for laboratory study, it is not improbable Dr. Gamio 
will wish to revise some of his field impressions—a 
privilege reserved by every explorer—even though his 
major deductions remain unaltered. 

As previously announced (ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 
April-May, p. 197), the purpose of the Society’s ex- 
pedition was search for evidences of pre-Maya peoples, 
the Maya being generally recognized by savants as the 
most advanced pre-Spanish people of the western 
hemisphere. Guatemala seemed to offer the most 
favorable environment for these researches. That the 
opinion of the Research Committee has been fully 
realized is quite evident from these significant sentences 
in Dr. Gamio’s last letter: ‘‘In several places studied 
page Sk there appear representations of the Archaic 
cultural type in diverse evolutionary stages and in 
varying degrees of intensity. Some of these stages 
clearly indicate a transition between the Archaic and 
the Maya, the archetypes corresponding to the latter 
having been observed among the remains of the former.”’ 
(‘‘Archaic”’ is here used as a tentative designation for 
those as yet unidentified peoples who obviously pre- 
ceded the Maya and have left for our archaeologists 
cultural remains quite unlike those of the latter.) 

Geology and geography play an important part in 
modern archaeological exploration. This fact has been 
further established by the Society’s present investiga- 
tions in Guatemala, where earthquakes have long 
exerted a profound influence on Man and his works. 
Dr. Gamio concludes that the Maya built only in non- 
seismic zones, leaving in regions subject to periodic 
earthquakes nothing except a few scattered objects and 
isolated stelae. On the other hand the more ancient, or 
Archaic, peoples lived indiscriminately in both dan- 
gerous and safe zones. Their ready occupancy of areas 
subject to seismic disturbance was possibly because 
they were not, in the large sense, builders of elaborate, 
permanent edifices and temples as were the Maya. 

Dr. Gamio’s stratigraphic researches furnish in- 
contestable proof of the vast period of time throughout 
which certain favorable valleys in the highlands of 
Guatemala have been inhabited by man. In at least 
one instance, twenty meters of successive deposits were 
disclosed—deposits representing a gradual accumulation 
of floor sweepings comprising ashes, broken pottery and 
other artifacts, earth and sand. In these debris heaps 
the older cultures at the base differ markedly from those 
later deposited above. In other localities the precip- 
itous descent from mountain valleys to the sea coast 
has served almost completely to destroy such strati- 
graphic evidence as formerly existed. Else long cen- 


turies of erosion have irretrievably mixed the archae- 
ological record of successive generations. 

In publications resulting from earlier investigations, 
Dr. Gamio has pointed out that, notwithstanding the 





NOTES AND COMMENTS 


relatively short distance betweenfthe area of greatest 
Maya development and the Isthmus of Panama, no 
vestiges of the Maya have been disclosed in the 
Isthmus. On the other hand, the Archaic peoples left 
traces of their presence as far east as Colombia. Just 
what part earthquakes may have played in these 
migrations remains yet to be determined. 

Although we have historical records of Aztec in- 
vasions and colonizations, the Society’s expedition thus 
far has failed to find any permanent Aztec influence on 
Maya culture in the highlands of Guatemala. In 
marked contrast, pre-Aztec tribes from the valley of 
Mexico, that is, the Toltec or Teotihuacan peoples, 
made their cultural strength felt not only in the cera- 
mics of the region but in its architecture as well. 

In a later number of ART AND “ARCHAEOLOGY Dr. 
Gamio will personally describe his explorations. 

NEIL M. Jupp, 
Chairman, Research Committee. 
PROGRAM FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA, AT BOSTON, DECEMBER 
29-31, 1926. 

We desire to call the attention of the readers of ART 
AND ARCHAEOLOGY to the fact that the next meeting 
of the Archaeological Institute of America will be held 
at Harvard University next December 29-31. 

Members and friends of the Institute are invited to 
submit papers for the program. These papers may be 
illustrated with lantern slides or not according to the 
wish of the author. They should not exceed twenty 
minutes in delivery. Those wishing to present such 
papers at this meeting should communicate with the 
Secretary of the Institute before November 1, giving 
subject, title, and a brief resumé, ‘‘about two hundred 
words”, of the paper. 

RO.LuLIn H. TANNER, General Secretary, 
New York University, University Heights, 
New York City. 


DR. REISNER’S DISCOVERY AT GHIZEH. 

A cablegram to The New York Times from Cairo 
recently gave a summary of Dr. George H. Reisner’s 
statements regarding the tomb discovered by the 
Harvard expedition close to the Great Pyramid. It 
was thought by many that the tomb must contain the 
sarcophagus of Senefru, predecessor of Khufu, or 
Cheops. Dr. Reisner, however, inclines to the belief 
that the mummy will prove to be that of either the 
father or mother of Cheops, in all probability the latter. 
The cablegram continues: 

‘‘An examination of the chamber and its contents by 
Mr. Dunham and Dr. Reisner confirmed the conclusion 
previously formed that the deposit had the appearance 
of re-burial, that is, that the alabaster sarcophagus and 
the furniture had been first buried in another tomb and 
then re-buried in this secret chamber within the pre- 
cinets of the pyramid of Cheops. The alabaster 
sarcophagus could not have been lowered into the new 
tomb in a horizontal position and the body must have 
been taken out for reburial and returned to the sarco- 
phagus after the latter had been placed in the chamber. 
During the process of reburial the furniture was ex- 
posed to breakage and pilfering, and such accidents 
and thefts may increase the difficulty of reconstructing 
the furniture. The pottery and stone vessels which 
are between the coffin and the southern wall have been 
smashed. Other evidences of haste and carelessness in 
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storing the objects and in cutting the chamber are 


visible on all sides, but so far there is no evidence of 
theft The wooden furniture appears to have been 


the chamber in an intact condition 
} 


hastily placed in 
The wood has been reduced to brown fi g 
powder, according to Mr. Lucas, by fungus, and the 
goldleaf which completely covered the wood has sunk 
down over itself or fallen to one side It is from this 
goldleaf that each icle of furniture is to be recor 
structed. The reconstruction, therefore, must be 
studied before any of the parts can be touched.” 

The Times adds an explanatory paragraph stating 
that this ‘‘tomb is the first of the Pyramid Age found 


yes or Trav 










intact, and thus is of great scientific and historical im 
portance Its exploration should give the world a 
new realization of the might and high civilization of the 
old Memphis Kingdom, and do for it what the tomb of 
Tutankhamen did for the Eighteenth Dynasty and the 
new Thebes Kingdom. Chronologies differ on the exact 
age of Cheops. Manetho’s table of Egyptian dynasties 
puts the beginning of the fourth dynasty at 4235 B.C 

but modern authorities put Cheops’ coming to the 
throne at about 3733 B. C., or 5,659 years ago.”’ 








Continuance of the excavations along the Street of 
Abundance in Pompeii has just brought to light a 
remarkably fine bronze of a youth—or perhaps of 
Apollo—damaged only a little on one leg by its long 
inhumation in the hot ashes and scoriae which buried 
the city The statue, which is of life-size, stands upon 
a circular base, with one hand upraised. The candel- 
abrum discovered nearby seems to indicate the purpose 
of the figure as a light-bearer for the house of the rich 
man where it was found—not in place, but stored in a 
small room awaiting erection when the volcanic dis- 
aster overtook Pompeii. Fragments of the gilding 
remain upon the statue, its patina is remarkably pre 
served as a whole, and experts are said to have pro 
claimed it a Greek work of the Pheidian School of 
about the Vth century B. C. It will be kept in the 
Naples Museum 

An interesting discovery bearing upon the antiquity 
of man in Sweden is reported by the Stockholm 
Rigsmuseum, now in possession of a human skull 
recently unearthed in the province of Bohuslan 
Officials of the Museum are inclined to place the skull 
in the ancylide period, about 9,000 vears ago, an era 
when the Baltic was not a sea but a lake, and the little 
crustaceans of the ancylide family were found in 
great numbers on its shores 

Full credit for the difficult tasks of planning and 
gathering the material for ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY'S 
‘*Historic Philadelphia”? number, regarding which the 
critics of the Quaker City’s newspapers were so gener 
ous and enthusiastic, belongs to Edward Longstreth, 
author and publisher of The Art Guide to his native 
city Mr. Longstreth acted as local Managing Editor, 
and the work he so successfully performed is best 
summed up by the art critic of one paper, who said 


that limitations of time and space considered, this was 








the finest summary of Philadelphia’s cultural assets and 
progress ever put between covers 

An error in proofreading in the March issue made th 
fifth word in next the last line of column 1, page 138, 
appear as Lerana. It should have read Strana. The 
name Mala Strana means Small Town, and is used 
Prague to distinguish the section foun 
the Old Town and the New Town 
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Courtesy of The American Art Galler 
THE Port MELDOLLA, BY LORENzO Lotro. 
This portrait, part of the Chiesa Collection, was espe- 
cially released by the Italian Government for exporta- 
tion to America 


} 


The new home of the Baltimore Museum of Art will 
be erected soon on a plot of six acres presented by the 
Johns Hopkins University near that institution’s 
academic department, adjacent to Wyman Park and 
Homewood ll is to be the architect 
Associated with him will be John R. Pope of New York. 
Until the new building is opened, the Museum will retain 
possession of the Garrett mansion on Mt. Vernon 
Place 

In last month’s ‘Historic Philadelphia’’ issues, 
credit for the reproduction of the etching by Norman 
Wilkinson of the J/ayflower, was unfortunately omitted 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY desires to express its thanks to 
Mr. R. Gordon Dunthorne for permission to make the 
engraving from the original in his gallery. 

It is reported by The New York Times that Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., has withdrawn his offer of ten 
million dollars to build and support an archaeological 

1 art museum in Cairo. Apparently a mixture of 
superstition and local politics prevented the Egyptian 
authorities from accepting the princely offer in the 
rit in which it was made—that of pure altruism and a 


deep interest in cultural progress. 








ant 





The University of Pennsylvania Museum announces 
the opening of the new Eckley Brinton Coxe, Jr., wing 
of the Museum on May 18 with a reception and tea 
Among the exhibits in this important new addition to 
the Museum's f ities are the ancient Egyptian 
sculptures, tomb and other objects of pre-Christian 
times; Assyrian reliefs from the palace of Assurnasirpal 
If at Nimrud; collections from Ur of the Chaldees, 
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showing the arts as practised under the protection of 
the Moon God by the oldest civilization; a collection 
sent home by the Museum’s expedition to Bethshan, 
Palestine; and a typical gathering of specimens from the 
Muhammadan world, giving a comprehensive view of 
the arts of Persia, Syria. Egypt, and Asia Minor after 
the Arab conquest. 

That Raphael’s art had great resemblance to the 
art of his father—a fact not generally mentioned by 
biographers—is indicated by a painting of the elder 
Santi which has been added to the collection of Corona 
Mundi, International Art Center of New York, and is 
now on exhibition there. The painting represents the 
Virgin and Child with St. John, and is a large panel with 
the Mother and Child seated on the throne, the kneeling 
St. John below. In coloring and general character the 
painting is reminiscent of the Ansidei Madonna com- 
pleted by the younger Raphael in 1512. There is also 
a suggestion in the figure, of the Madonna with Saints 
Jerome and John. 


GLOSSARY 


The Glossary which follows will be printed in sections, 
as space and other editorial considerations permit, 
every month hereafter, as was announced in the 
March issue of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, page 145. It 
is hoped that contributions of words will be sent to the 
Editor, either defined or not, by all those interested in 
furthering the completeness of what is frankly admitted 
is an experimental addition to the magazine. Con- 
tributors will please note that, as already announced in 
the March number, contributions cannot be acknow- 
ledged or returned. If in due course they do not ap- 
pear in this column, it will be understood that they have 
already been defined in a previous issue or are not 
suitable for inclusion. It is also suggested that con- 
tributors read the announcement made in March 
regarding the technical details 


A 


A: a Sumerian deity, wife of the Assyrian sun-god. 
The name is generally prefixed by nin (lady) to de- 
note the sex. 

Ab: in Egypt. mythol., the heart, which at death 
enters the spirit-world alone, to testify to the deeds 
of its former owner. 

ab’a=cus: the slab or table intervening between the 
main part of an architectural capital and the object 
sustained. 

A=bae’us: a name for Apollo as he was worshipped at 
the town of Abae, Greece. 

A’bas: twelfth King of Argos. 

a”bat=jour’: (1) in arch., a deflector, to throw light 
down; a skylight; (2) a window-cover, usually 
sloping upward. 

a”bat=sons’ 

a” bat=voix’ 

Ab=de’ra: an ancient Thracian seaport. 

Ab=-de’rus: Hercules’ armor bearer. 

Ab’e=o’na: in Rom. mythol., the goddess who watched 
over children learning to walk. 

Ab’i=la: capital of Abilene, a tetrarchate of ancient 
Syria. 

a=bol'la: in ancient Rom. times, a loose cloak, usually 
woolen fastened at the neck; generally worn by 
soldiers and farmers. 

Ab’ra=da’tas: King of Susa, VIth century, B. C. 


: a sounding-board. 


Abssyr’tus: brother to Medea, in Gr. mythol.; cut 
up and thrown into the sea. 

A’bu: a health-resort in the Rajputana, India, with a 
series of ancient Jain cave-temples. 

A” bul=lo’nisa: a lake and town, with archaeological 
remains, W. of Brusa, Turkey-in-Asia. 

A’bur-y: a Druid temple site with megalithic re- 
mains, in Wiltshire, England. 

A” bu-Sim’bel: site of XVIIIth Dynasty temples and 
huge statues of Rameses II on W. bank of Nile. 

A=by’dos (or A’by=dos): an ancient city on the Nile 

ac”a=-dem ‘ic: in the F. A., following the accepted 
canons of line and form; not original; of perfect 
technique. 

ac’ca: a mediaeval silken cloth or fabric through 
which gold was woven. 

Ac’cad: the language spoken in Babylon before the 
advent of the Semites. See Sumerian. 

Ac=ca’di=an: belonging or pertaining to Accad, one of 
the two divisions of ancient Babylonia, which was 
separated into Accad and Sumer. 

ac’co=lade’: in arch., an ornamented molding or 
device over a window or door, formed by two ogival 
curves which meet centrally at the top. 

ac=cul’tur=a’tion: the act or process of conveying or 
imparting culture; generally used as between nations. 

ac=cul’tur=ize”: to equalize the culture of one people 
or race with that of another. 

A=cel’da=ma: (1) Judas Iscariot’s Field of Blood; the 
original potter’s field. (2) Any spot having unholy 
or blood-stained associations. 

a=cer’ra: in Rom. archaeol., a little altar for burning 
perfume; an ancient incense-container. 

A=chae’a: a Rom. province of Greece at the beginning 
of the Christian era; a district of the Peloponnesus. 

* * * 


The words below, all of which appear in the articles 
in this issue of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, are defined 
briefly, but not syllabized or accented. They will 
appear eventually in this Glossary column in their 
proper alphabetical positions, when fuller definitions and 
the proper accentuation will be given. 


acropolis: a fortified height or citadel. 

Apelles: a noted Greek painter of the [Vth century 
B.C. 

archiphylax: (Greek) head-watchman. 

ethnological: pertaining to the science of the natural 
races of mankind considered historically, analytically 
and comparatively. 

forum: a public marketplace or square, surrounded by 
buildings. 

hemicycle: a semi-circular area, or the wail enclosing 
it. 

Kalimera, Prinkipe!: (Greek) Good morning, Prince! 

Mycenean era: the most ancient period of Greek art. 

palaeolithic: pertaining to the early Stone Age when 
implements were rudely shaped but not polished. 

petroglyph: a diagram, picture or inscription cut 
upon a rock. 

pictograph: a picture painted upon a rock, wall, or 
other permanent object, and usually colored. 

pithos: (Greek) a funerary urn. 

putti: (in art) cherubs. 

Rostra: the orators’ platform in the Forum Romanum 
from which speakers addressed the crowds. 

tipi (teepee): a skin tent or lodge of the American 
Indians. 

Triumph: a solemn civic and religious pageant decreed 
in honor of a Roman military leader who had achieved 
an unusually important victory. 
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Chinese Art (The Burlington Magazine 
Monographs), by Roger Fry, Laurence Binyon, 
A. F. Kendrick, Bernard Rackham, W. Percival 
Yetts, Osvald Siren, and W. W. Winkworth. 
Pp. xviii, 62. 17 color-plates, 172 itllustra- 
tions. Quarto. Published for the Burlington 
Magazine by E. Wevhe, New York, 1925. 
$7.50. 


It has become progressively more apparent 
during the last few vears that Chinese archae- 
ology in France, England and the United States 
has reached an impasse. This has been char- 
acteristically announced in the three countries. 
In France, Monsieur Pelliot publishes an essay 
on ancient jade, pointing out with admirable 
clarity and convincing testimony that most of 
our information on this subject is inaccurate. 
In the United States, where we are interested 
only in progress, silence reigns, but in England 
there has just appeared a volume which is 
frankly announced as being “authoritative.” 

So at least the editor, Mr. R. R. Tatlock, 
describes the Burlington Magazine Monographs 
on Chinese Art. The volume, he says, was pro- 
duced by “‘the most distinguished Oriental art 
scholars and collectors in England. Our object 
is to supply information about Chinese art that 
is at once authoritative and introductory. To 
many it may seem curious that no previous 
volume of the kind exists. We should not have 
given way to the desire to make such a book 
had we not known how valuable it would be if 
properly produced, and had we not felt that we 
had hit upon the right plan.’”’ Apparently 
only the “‘desire’’ and a “‘plan’’ are necessary 
for producing an “authoritative” introduction 
to Chinese art. The plan of the book is ex- 
tremely simple. After Mr. Roger Fry has 
dealt with the question of the relationship of 
Chinese to European art, painting, ceramics, 
textiles, bronzes, sculpture and jade, each is 
separately discussed. 

Mr. Roger Fry as a rule has valuable aes- 
thetic reactions, but his lack of knowledge of 
the historical and philosophical backgrounds of 
Chinese art seems to have confused his usually 
excellent judgment. He discusses Buddhist 
sculpture, for example, as if it were a Chinese 
art and tries to elucidate the Chinese mentality 
and its differences from the Occidental men- 
tality by comparing the work of Giotto with two 
Buddhist statues, one of the T’ang and one of 
the Sung Dynasties. He forgets that Buddhist 
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sculpture was a foreign importation, bound to 
remain foreign because its symbolism was fixed 
and unalterable. The Buddhist sculptor was 
not, like Giotto, depicting a human form as 
such. He was conveying, often quite mechan- 
ically, a concept of holiness, “the embodiment 
of spirituality’ as Keyserling puts it, according 
to an established formula which has come al- 
most intact from India. He was, therefore, not 
really an artist. He was in no degree even an 
individual. He was with rare exceptions a 
nameless stone cutter, a mere artisan executing 
a figure according to prescribed patterns. There 
were two outstanding reasons why it was 
difficult for this iconography to develop into an 
art. Anthropomorphism was distasteful to the 
Chinese mentality, and the idea of modelling 
the human form had simply never occurred 
to them as a mode of self-expression. 
Furthermore, their calligraphic training, as 
Mr. Fry himself points out, made an additional 
barrier for the development of a purely sculp- 
tural sense. In our meaning of the term, 
Buddhist sculpture is not sculpture at all. 
Some of the figures through sheer linear grace 
achieve an emotional appeal, but the majority 
have no purely plastic value. They are but 
dummies upon which the sacred symbols are 
indicated or hung. They may have great 
historical, cultural and religious significance, 
but their artistic significance is almost neg- 
ligible. Men like Giotto, Donatello and 
Michael Angelo were primarily artists who 
happened to call some of their beautiful and 
pagan creations by such religious names as 
St. Francis, St. John or Moses. But the Bud- 
dhists were conveying the tenets of their creed 
to an illiterate multitude, and the stone records 
they left should still be read as monuments of 
purely literary content. The fact that that 
literature happens to be poetic and beautiful 
still leaves it completely outside a plastic 
order of ideas. 

It is therefore quite beside the point when 
Mr. Fry tries to get at the Chinese state of 
mind by studying Buddhist sculpture. As a 
point of departure for an ‘‘authoritative” 
volume it is scarcely a happy beginning. 

The article on Chinese painting contributed 
by Laurence Binyon of the British Museum 
has that altogether pleasant atmosphere which 
Mr. Binyon’s delightful command of language 
unfailingly evokes. His short outline is well 
balanced between the main periods of Chinese 
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painting, though it seems unfortunate to dis- 
miss the important fourth to sixth centuries 
with a discussion of Ku K’ai-chih, simply 
because the Occidental world has two pictures 
neither of which is still attributed to that 
painter. All the usually accepted facts and 
names are mentioned for the T’ang and Sung 
Dynasties, but Mr. Binvon’s article, and still 
more, his selection of illustrations, show how 
very poor the British Museum is in either 
original Chinese paintings or, as would be 
necessary for the earlier examples, good copies. 
It is unthinkable that Mr. Eumorfopoulos’ 
pleasant but quite unimportant little album 
picture of a bird on a bough is all that the 
English possess in the way of a Sung painting. 
Surely this series of photographs supposed to 
illustrate an article on the history of Chinese 
painting is too lamentably inadequate for an 
‘authoritative volume.” 

A more original and more scholarly article is 
the one on bronzes by W. Perceval Yetts, 
though Mr. Yetts invalidates his assemblage of 
translations and other researches by not dis- 
tinguishing with sufficient clarity between 
historical, legendary and anecdotal accounts of 
his subject. He also admits some serious errors 
in translation, the most misleading of which 
appears in his rendering of what he calls the 
nicknames for the various technical branches 
of the profession of bronze-casting as given in 
the Chou-li. The metal-workers, he says, 
were called by such appellations as ‘Wild 
Ducks’, ‘‘Chestnuts’’, and ‘‘ Peaches’. These 
are, of course, family names, not nicknames at 
all, and should not have been literally ren- 
dered into English. Chia Kung-ven, the early 
T’ang scholar, has explained them all in his 
commentary on the Chou-li. Mr. Yetts’ error 
is like translating the name of the poet Li Po 
as “Plum White”’ instead of leaving it in the 
original form. 

Nor is it as certain as Mr. Yetts seems to 
think, that the Chou-li was compiled in Han 
times, although it has become the fashion 
among Occidental scholars to place it there if 
not later. The greatest classic master, Chéng 
Hstian (Chéng K’ang-ch’éng, 127-200) strongly 
repudiated this supposition and himself wrote 
a commentary on the Chou-li. Concerning the 
section K’ao Kung Chi, from which Mr. Yetts 
quotes his information on bronzes, he says: 
“This section was written, however, certainly 
not before Han, and possibly as late as the fifth 
century A. D’’. But Chéng Hsiian, even in 
the Han dynasty, assures us that this section 
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was written ‘‘by someone of former ages who 
knew all about such matters’, and the early 
T’ang commentator, Chia Kung-yen, also says 
that “it must have been written before the 
Ch'in time, so that several items or passages of 
this section were lost through the burning and 
destruction of the Ch’ins’’. 


Mr. Yetts’ account of the importance of 
bronze in ancient Chinese culture would have 
been much clearer and he would have created 
fewer difficulties for himself, if he had trans- 
lated instead of merely mentioning the most 
important early allusion to bronze, the first 
historical account of the famous nine ‘Tings, 
as given in Tso’s Commentary on the “Spring 
and Autumn Annals”’ (Bk. 21, p. 20 b) under 
the third year (606 B. C.) of Hsiian, Duke of 
Lu. 


I agree with Mr. Yetts concerning the in- 
terpretation of the last part of the passage, but 
later he speculates as to who started certain 
animal forms decorating Chinese bronzes. 
Surely this passage answers his question to a 
great extent when it says that local designs 
were sent from each of the Nine Divisions, a 
more definite and reasonable explanation than 
the theory now so popular among Orientalists 
of a casual Scythian and Sarmatian strain. 
Undoubtedly the origin of the ?’ao-?’ieh and the 
k'uei patterns were also contributed to the 
history of Chinese bronze design in the same 
natural and spontaneous way, though these 
may have come from territories that were 
more protected from the constant going and 
coming of foreign tribes. 

Although the translations which Mr. Yetts 
gives concerning the origins and uses of bronze 
are very interesting, the most comprehensive 
passage on that phase of the subject is given by 
Jian Yiian (1764-1849), one of the greatest 
scholars and collectors of the Manchu period, 
in his book on “ Bronzes of Shang and Chou’’. 
An excellent bibliography, which could only be 
the result of much research, is appended to 
Mr. Yetts’ article, and though one may suggest 
a different passage for translation to the author, 
it is never one of which he himself is not aware. 

Oswald Siren’s article on sculpture makes a 
clear distinction between the only really Chinese 
sculpture in stone, the colossal figures of ani- 
mals of the Han dynasty, and the later Bud- 
dhist figures. His resumé of the history of these 
figures is adequate, but even his enthusiasm 
cannot invest them with very much life of 
their own. What most critics constantly 
forget is that these processions of Buddhas and 
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Boddhisattvas were made to visualize for the 
great horde of ignorant worshippers certain 
religious concepts, and were never supposed to 
move the worshipper in an aesthetic way. In 
fact, the kind of mentalities for which these 
objects were produced had no aesthetic sense 
whatever. Thus to dwe!l upon Buddhist art 
from the artistic point of view to the extent that 
Siren does, is to turn a purely archaeological 
and cultural subject into a plastic one. Why 
not confess that most Buddhist sculpture is 
non-existent from the artistic standpoint? It 
would, in fact, be of much greater interest if 
we could learn more about the mental and re- 
ligious life which produced such caves as that of 
Lung-mén, and about the general forces which 
hewed them out of the mountain side, than to 
harp upon their meager artistic qualities. 

Indeed, if we may be permitted to criticize 
Mr. Tatlock’s plan, the next time he produces 
an authoritative volume on Chinese art we 
should be grateful if he would include in its 
scope a really good outline of Chinese history, 
as history is written today, giving the main 
cultural influences, the reasons, let us sav, why 
jade and bronze could play such an important 
role in the early and intricate Chinese social 
structure, what the attitude was toward the 
arts in the Han dynasty, or why the involved 
third and fourth centuries were so peculiarly 
fruitful in prose and poetical and artistic be- 
ginnings. ‘To repeat as the various authors do 
in this volume the elementary and often ques- 
tionable facts that even the tyro in Chinese art 
already possesses, is scarcely worth while, to 
say nothing of being authoritative. 


AGNES E. MEYER. 


Maya Architecture: A History and Discussion, 
by George Oakley Totien, Jr. Pp. 250. 
plates. 2094 Illustrations. The Maya Press, 
Washington, D. C. 1926. Limited Edition, 
Large Imperial Quarto. $25. 
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It cannot but be a source of much satisfac- 
tion to members of The Archaeological Society 
of ‘Washington that a fellow-member should 
have produced this sumptuous book. The 
recent awakening of the lay world to the signifi 
cance and value of archaeological research and 
discovery, as exemplified by the flood of dis- 
patches appearing in the daily and periodical 
press, has its repercussion in the publication of 
works which even a few vears ago would have 
been unthinkable. Major Totten’s profes- 
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sional interest in architecture and his tong 
study of Maya themes in construction equipped 
him particularly well for his research in the 
jungles of Yucatan, one result of which was the 
drawings and models awarded a medal in the 
Paris Salon of 1923. 

The main result, of course, is the present 
volume, a notable feature being the eight 
excellent color-plates, which add greatly to the 
interest and bgauty of the work. Major 
Totten found enough indications of color on 
the ruins he studied to gain a clear conception 
of the appearance of the Maya temples and 
public buildings in their original color schemes. 
Built at about the same time that imperial 
Rome was in the full tide of its glory and mag- 
nificence, these Maya structures had all the 
massiveness of their Latin contemporaries, plus 
the Greek element of brilliant pigmentation. 

The little as yet known of Maya culture 
points to a very high order of civilization— 
apparently an adroit combination of unusual 
idealism with practical good sense. Hitherto 
most representations of the architecture which, 
so far as we yet know, alone remains to witness 
the Maya Empire and Renaissance, have con- 
sisted largely of photographs of the ruins as they 
are, drawings by explorers of the last century 
and a few partial reconstructions. Major 
Totten has rendered American architecture no 
small service by bridging this gap with his 
admirable color-plates, half-tones and scale- 
drawings, presenting the subject more clearly 
and comprehensively than does any previous 
volume. Jaya Architecture is likely to prove 
indispensable to all teachers of theory and com- 
position, and deserves a place of honor in every 
library aiming at completeness in the history of 
American architecture. 

ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGs. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


For the school year beginning September 8, 1926. 
The School of Applied Arts of the University of 
Cincinnati is desirous of filling the following new 


1 Assistant Professor, History of Architecture 
Major work in Medieval and Modern 
Architecture 
istant Professor, Interior Decoration 
istant Professors, Principles of Design 
Composition 
Assistant Professor, Landscape Architecture 


\ddress applications or inquiries to the Director, 
School of Applied Arts, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 























